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A Complete 
Variety List 


—OF-+4 


ORNAMENTALS, | FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


FOR 


NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS 
DEALERS GARDENERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


GENEVA NURSERY 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


THE: 


70 Years 


1000 Acres 























Apple Seedlings 


Strong, 





A surplus in all grades. Grown on new land. 


healthy stocks that will please 


Apple Grafts 


Made to order, Satisfaction guaranteed. If short of 


labor, let us make your grafts for you 


A complete line of nursery 
stock for the wholesale trade 


Elm, American White, in car 
lots 


Always pleased to quote prices 


Ask for Winter Trade List 


Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. WELCH, Pres. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 




















FOR SPRING OF 1918 


WE WILL HAVE OUR USUAL LINE OF 
Ornamentals, Shade Trees, 
Perennials, 


Apple, Plum, Cherry, 


Peach, Etc. 





C. M. HOBBS & SU's 


Marion Co. Ind. 




















BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


In Six Volumes—Now Complete—$36.00 


American rraits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
on easy terms. Six large quarto volumes. More 
than 3,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color 
plates. 96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. 








The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
kind whatsoever. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 


Containing complete description. Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and sepia. 
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Getting Nursery Trade Publicity In Regular Course 


As we have before remarked, the 
ing in annual convention of the country’s 
experts in the propagation of and 
plants, fruit and ornamental, ought to have 
in it a peculiar interest for the public which 
likes to learn about the origin of objects 
with which they are more or less familiar, 
and reads with avidity accounts of the 
newest things in grapes, strawberries, ap- 
ples, roses, nut trees and climbing vines. 

The nurserymen have gathered annually 
for years with scarcely a reference in the 
public press to the irteresting things which 
might have been brought out and their meet- 
ings have not caused a ripple outside of the 
convention city. 


gather- 


trees 


In a recent issue of the American Nur- 
seryman we endeavor to outline our idea 
of press agent work in behalf of nursery 
trade development. The office of press 
agent has been so abused that the term is 
now one of reproach in newspaper offices. 
Therefore some other term is sought and 
we hear of “publicity managers,” etc. Well, 
aside from this minor detail, it is a good 


thing to bring out the interesting matters 
in connection with any trade. Let the work 
and the publication of the matter be paid 
for if there would quibble 
over methods, but let the matter be brought 
out. Those who are experienced will see 
that when an attempt to pay for 
the publication of matter we refer to, the 
whole thing falls flat. It ceases at once to 
be news matter and becomes a commercial 
and the public treats it ac- 


are those who 


is made 


announcement 
cordingly. 

In the closing days of last Indiana 
held their annual meeting 
and an apple show. When these horticul- 
tural the following 
article appeared in the Indianapolis News 
and it has been copied in the New York 
Telegraph and other papers and sent upon 
its round, to interest and instruct thousands 
upon thousands of readers. It is good pub- 
licity for horticultural workers and do you 
think it could be as effective if it were paid 
for? Read it. 

Hoosier apples are on dress parade at 
Washington, Ind., where the annual State 
Apple Show is being held in connection with 
a meeting of the Indiana State Horticultural 
Society. 

Among the varieties displayed is the Win- 
ter banana. Although it is not yet grown 
extensively in Indiana, it was originated on 
the farm of David Flory, near Adamsboro. 
Cass county, about 1876, when Mr. Flory, 
who is now dead, noticed an especially vig- 
orous sprout of a seedling and decided to 
save it and see what it would produce. The 
result was beyond his fondest expectations. 

Inasmuch as both the color and flavor of 
the fruit somwhat resembled those of a 
banana, the name banana was conferred on 
it, and it afterward came to be known as 
the Winter banana. This apple was intro- 
duced to the commercial market by a Mich- 
igan firm in 1890. 

Ben Davis Origin known 

The Ben Davis is sometimes thought to 
have originated in Indiana, but horticultural 
writers say its origin may never be known. 
It is supposed to have come into the world 
about the middle of the last century. 

It was well known in the Civil War times, 


year 
horticulturists 
together 


experts came 





The Western Association 

Brief announcement was made in our last 
issue regarding the 28th annual meeting of 
the Western Association of Nurserymen, in 
Kansas City. Mo., Jan. 23-24. The program 
includes: 

Trade reports from each state represented. 

Hail Insurance—F. A. Weber, E. H. Smith, 
E. R. Taylor. 

Gathering Statistics 
Mayhew, W. C. Reed. 

Bees—John Watson. 

Co-operative Advertising—W. 
Carl Sonderegger, E. H. Favor. 

The Possibilities of a Publicity Campaign 
for Nurserymen—F. J. Wright of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Federal Quarantine Relative to White Pine 
Blister Rust—S. J. Hunter, State Entomolo- 
gist, Lawrence, Kans. 


Henry Chase, C. C. 


P. Stark, 


Progress of Uniform State Legislation— 
Geo. A. Dean, State Entomologist, Manhat- 
tan, Kans. 





E. M. SH=zRMAN, Charles City, la. 
Pres’t Western Association of Nurserymen 


Requirements and Benefits of the Present 
Missouri Inspection Law—Prof. L. Haseman, 
State Inspector; Paul C. Stark; T. R. Pey- 
ton. 

Surplus List—Should Our Present Surplus 
List Be Enlarged?—Paul C. Stark, A. H. 
Hill, Henry Merkle. 

Foreign Quarantine—William Pitkin. 

Standardization of Prices—Geo. A. Mar- 
shall, Milton Moss, E. H. Smith. 

Responsibility of Wholesaler and Retailer 


—A. F. Lake, J. H. Skinner, Earl D. Need- 
ham. 

Should the American Association Publish 
and Maintain a Trade Directory?—M. R. 


Cashman, H. D. Simpson, Curtis Nye Smith. 
Qualifications of Desirable Nursery Sales- 


men—E. H. Smith, E. H. Balco, H. W. Mar- 
shall. 

P. A. Y. Report—E. P. Bernardin, A. E. 
Willis, Geo. W. Holsinger. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer and 


election of officers. E. M. Sherman is presi- 
dent; W. C. Reed, vice-president; George W. 
Holsinger, secretary-treasurer. 





and it is related that it migrated westward 
from Virginia, Kentucky or Tennessee. It 
yields well in a vast territory from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

The apple migrated westward with the 
settlers, who brought seeds with them from 
Masachusetts, New York, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. It is supposed to have originated 





in the region south of the Caucasus and to 
have been carried to Europe, from where it 
came to America with the pioneers from 
England, Holland, France and Germany. 

The varieties from Europe did not thrive 
as well in America as did those that were 
developed from the seeds after cultivation 
had been under way for some time in this 
country. 

Seeds rarely produce the kinds of apples 
from which they were taken. Seedlings 
from the seeds of a sweet apple may pro- 
duce a sour. The new trees do not produce 
true to the original. 

Authorities on horticulture say the great 
variability of the apple seedlings is valuable 
because “it has made possible more rapid 
progress than could otherwise have been 
made in developing varieties especially well 
adapted to success in the new world.” 

Johnny Appleseed’s Work 

Early in the last century Johnny Apple- 
seed (John Chapman), with his peculiar zeal 
for apple culture, traveled afoot over many 
parts of Eastern Indiana, carrying a bag of 
seeds, which he planted after he had cleared 
a place with his ax and mattock. 

Johnny Appleseed, foreseeing the needs of 
the settlers, went in advance on his remark- 
able mission, and that is why the settlers 
found apple trees growing in the wilds. 

Finding apple trees already growing in 
this state, settlers sometimes supposed they 
were indigenous. They did not know that 
Johnny Appleseed had preceded them 

How the varieties of apples in this West- 
ern country were improved is illustrated by 
a story that grafts were taken from the or- 
chard of Israel Putnam at Pomfret, Conn.., 
in 1796, and were set in a nursery at Mariet- 
ta, O., by W. Rufus Putnam, and that most 
of the early orchards of that district were 
planted from the nursery. The quality of 
apples improved rapidly, with the intro 
duction of the practice of planting grafted 
trees from the nurseries instead of growing 
seedlings. 

First Apple Graft 

Peter Stuyvesant is said to have planted 
the first grafted tree in New York in 1647 at 
New Amsterdam, the trunk of which stood 
at the corner of Third avenue and Thir- 
teenth street, New York City, until 1866, 
when a dray broke it down. 

While the apple came to America from 
Europe, it was long until apples were re- 
turned to Europe. When Benjamin was in 
London he received a small shipment of 
Newtown Pippins, crop of 1758, from Amer- 
ica, and they were so well liked by a friend 
to whom he gave some of them that John 
Bartram of Philadelphia received an order 
for grafts. The New World had produced a 
variety the Old World demanded. 

The first official record of commercial 
shipment of apples from this country was in 
1821, when the United States exports were 
68,443 bushels, valued at $39,966, or not 
much more than 50 cents a bushel. 

Nobody knows how many varieties of 
apples there are in this country. A cata- 
logue of 1845 mentioned 350. In 1905 W. H. 
Regan, then connected with the United 
States Agricultural Department, compiled a 
catalogue of varieties from publications 
issued from 1804 to 1904. This catalogue 
gives a list of about 5,000 names. 


Progressive nurserymen growing or hand- 
ling ornamental stock in considerable quant- 
ity are making a specialty of landscape ser- 
vice, supplying cross-section sketch blanks 
to be filled in with information as to grounds 
to be improved. Nurserymen will find of 
practical value the books on landscape gar- 
dening announced in our book lists each 
month. 
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The Whole Northern Nut Culture Situation 


Succinctly Outlined By the Secretary of the Northern Nut Growers Association---Nut 
Crops Constitute the Most Valuable Crops Produced By Trees---Nursery Catalogue 
Listings Rapidly Increasing---Public, Perpetuated Institutions Must Take Up the Work. 


In relation to one of the most important sources of food ~~™!lv 


the Northern Nut Growers’ Association, through its Secretary, Dr. 


William C. Deming, makes this notable pronouncement: 


To Commissioners of Agriculture, Directors of Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, State Horticulturists and Others: 

The Northern Nut Growers’ Association at its annual conven- 
tion at Stamford, Ct., on September 5 and 6, 1917, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That the secretary be empowered to write officially to the direc- 
tors of the experiment stations in the different states asking that 
a nut survey be made of these states, and that nut projects be 
entered upon, especially the testing of the varieties that have been 
found in the various states. 


THE ASSOCIATION This association was founded in 1910 for 
AND ITS OBJECTS “The promotion of interest in nut producing 
plants, their products and their culture.” 

Among the chief objects of its efforts have been: 

1. Public education on the value of nuts as food and the import- 
ance of nut growing. 

2. Discovery and propagation of valuable nut trees. 

3. Testing varieties and the establishment of experimental plant- 
Ings. 


Much has been done,, but it becomes more and 
more evident that for great and speedy results, 
such as the association believes of great import- 
the 


other 


NEED FOR 
CO-OPERATION 


development of 
and 


and economic country, 


agricul- 


ance in the welfare 
active co-operation by the experiment 


tural institutions of the country is necessary. 


stations 


FOOD VALUE 
OF NUTS 


The very high value of the nut as a source of pro- 
tein, fat and starch entitles it to a higher plane of 
than as a 
chief source of food. It is, 


usefulness dessert delicacy or a con- 
fection. It become a 
the most valuable crop produced by trees, and tree crops consti- 


tute a permanent form of agriculture from which we shal! come to 


must moreover, 


get more and more of our food. 

IMPORTATIONS The increasing recognition of the value of the 
nut is shown by the fact that importations of 

nuts and nut products in the fiscal year 1917 were valued at nearly 

thirty-three millions of dollars, ranking fifth in value among food 

importations, and having increased to this figure valua- 

tion of about six million dollars in 1905. Contrast with these figures 


from a 


the valuation of our export of nuts in 1917, excluding peanuts, 
amounting to about $400,000. 
DEVELOPMENT The Old World developed by unsystematic 


human selection during hundreds or thousands 
of years its walnuts, filberts and chestnuts from 
wild nuts, nuts no better than our own. The pecan in the South 
is an example of what can be done by systematic human effort in 
getting similar results in a few years. The great commercial de- 
velopment of the native southern pecan is a familiar fact in horti- 
cultural history. The development of the walnut, almond and fil- 
bert industries on the Pacific Coast is even more familiar. The 
Bureau of Crop Estimates states that the value of the pecan crop, 
including the wild nuts, now approaches the value of the walnut 
crop. 


OF VARIETIES 


COMMERCIAL 
POSSIBILITIES 


Practically no commercial results have yet been 
attained with native or nuts in the 
northeastern United States. And yet, as this as- 
sociation has fully shown, great results are possible. The work 
has actually been begun by this association and has reached a point 
where it must be more widely undertaken by our public, perpetu- 
ated institutions and no longer rest only in the hands of private 
and mortal individuals. 

We have the native nuts awaiting discovery, propagation and 
perpetuation. The time is here, the need is urgent, the trees are 
going. What if the Stuart, Schley, Frotscher, or Van Deman trees 
of the South had died unpropagated as ours are dying now! 


any exotic 


IMMEDIATE Nut surveys should be instituted by the agricultural 
NEEDS officials and experimental plantings made. Pennsyl- 


vania has already made a survey of the English wal- 
nut trees of that state and discovered upward of 4,000. 
lina has made a pecan survey and, under the en 


North Caro- 


of Prof. W. N. Hutt, President of the American Horticultural 
Society, and Vice-President of this association, has made a number 
of experimental plantings which are already giving commercial 
returns. 

THE HICKORIES— 

America has a monopoly on the hickories. Hicoria pecan has al- 
ready come into its own in the southern states, but elsewhere the 
hickories await the development they deserve. The pecan of the 
Indiana district rivals, or surpasses, the southern pecan in all but 
size and is native as far north as central Iowa. Unquestionably 
its present limits can be greatly extended. The Shagbark hickory 
nut is native in every eastern state and no one who lives in any of 
them needs to be told its excellence when at its best. That 
best must be made the rule by testing and propagation. It may 
rival the pecan. There are splendid possibilities in the great 
western shellbark, H. laciniosa, and possibilities in some of the 
other hickories. There are valuable natural hybrid hickories and 
the possibilities of intentional hybrids are unlimited. 

THE WALNUTS— 

Jugians regia, the English or 
ing here and bearing good crops of good nuts for a hundred years. 
Thousands of these trees have been located in Pennsylvania and 
hundreds found in Canada and the around the 
Lakes. Between are hundreds of other trees scattered over almost 
all the eastern states. The best, hardiest and most productive of 
determined, propagated testing 


Persian walnut, has been grow- 


are states Great 


these should be and orchards 
started. 

Of our common black walnut easy 
varieties will someday be grown in great orchards for an abundant 
supply of cheap and highly nutritious food for the masses. We are 
and widely dis- 


sure to be dis- 


cracking and mild flavored 


propagating good varieties of this hardy 
nut though we know that better ones are 
The possibilities of this nut 


investigation. 


already 
tributed 


covered. timber tree deserve sep- 


arace 
The butternut has special merit as & nut of high quality, but no 


varieties of great value have yet been introduced. But such varie- 


ties will be found. 


The Japanese walnuts have special value for hardiness, rapid 


growth, early bearing and almost tropical foliage. There are no 
named varieties in this country but there is great range in the 


nut characteristics and some of them are valuable. 
THE CHESTNUTS— 

These great field for the establishment of 
mercial orchards beyond the range of the native tree and its fatal 
blight. 
development of the resistant chinkapin and its hybrids and other 
blight resistant forms of chestnut for fruit and for reforestation. 
THE FILBERT— 

No nut offers greater possibilities, in many ways, than does the 
filbert, now that methods of blight control have been demonstrated. 
Very hardy, early bearing, prolific, the ideal nut for quick results, 
its chief need now is variety testing. 

THE PINES— 

Some of the pines that furnish the chief food for whole tribes 
of people, are hardy or half hardy in the East, are adapted to land 
not suited to ordinary crops and deserve careful testing. 

There are other nuts with possibilities but enough have been 
enumerated to show their importance and the need for immediate 
work in their development. 


CONCLUSION— 

In inditing this letter the Northern Nut Association 
believes that it knows what it is talking about. It hopes that the 
matter urged upon your attention will not be dismissed with the rea- 
sons sometimes given, overwork, no appropriation, too specialized 
and no one knows anything about it. 

Now is a time when the presentation of a method of greatly in- 
creasing for the future our supply of proteid, fatty and carbohy- 
drate food, advanced by a body of serious and scientific men, who 
have themselves given years of work to it, deserves the serious 
attention of the public officials whom they address. 

The united and individual co-operation of this association may 
always be counted on and in its annual reports of the past seven 
years, and in its official organ, the American Nut Journal, may be 
found that general and technical information the lack of which has 

iven 48 4&4 t 


nuts present a com- 


To replace our native nuts and trees we must hasten the 


Growers’ 
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The Way to Raise Fruit 


Hayward Reed, who comes of a family of 


fruit growers in California, a man of modest 
demeanor and retiring personality, is known 
in that state as the “Pear King” because it 


is stated he had a larger acreage set out 
to this fruit than any other man. 
Reed lives across the river from Sacra- 


mento, in Yolo county, where he farms 7,500 
pear trees of Rose Orchard, one of the best 
organized fruit-producing plants in the state. 
Reed also has an orchard near Maryville, 
and a orchard near Vina, Tehama 
County. 

This yovng fruit farmer, says the Sacra- 
mento Bee, has attracted widespread atten- 
tion because of the new methods he has in- 
troduced in orcharding. 


young 


Some years ago he 
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tank on a wagon was too slow and ineffi- 
cient. Reed spent some time scheming, with 
the result that now Rose orchard is equip- 
ped with an underground spraying system. 
the spraying fluid is pumped from a central 
tank throughout the orchard in underground 
pipes, and it now is possible to spray the 
entire orchard in a single day. 

Reed also attracted considerable atten- 
tion of orchardists by his fight 
against pear blight, which gained a foothold 
years ago. He went 
to extreme lengths to save his trees and 
that his expenses of ridding the 
amounted to above $1 a 


relentless 
in his orchard a few 
some say 
orchard of blight 
tree. 

In addition to being an orchardist Reed is 
trotter. He spends 


something of a globe 
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since the war began, his trip to Germany 
having been made just a few months before 
war was declared between that country and 
the United States. 


Unsprayed trees in lowa apple orchards 
produced in 1917 an yield of 2.4 
bushels, while the sprayed trees produced 
5.4 bushels. Spraying not only doubled pro- 
duction, but it increased the quality from 9 
per cent clean from the unsprayed to 81.3 
per cent clean from the sprayed. These 
figures are about the average for the past 
five years. Do nurserymen see any point in 
this for their activities? What effect will 
bigger results for planters have? 


average 





“A paper which gives the best value te the 
reader will give the best value to the adver 











decided that the old method of spraying his winters learning about new places. He tixer an well. I don’t think there is any 
: ne , , male . " argument about the a of this view.” 
trees by hauling the liquid around in a big has visited Australia, Japan and Germany —H, Dumont, Chicago, Ill, in Printer’s Ink. 
: ra . 
pins lates Maryland Nut Nurseries 
Every advertisement in this Trade 
Publication is an eloquent defiance Bowie, Maryland 


J. Hl. Skinner & Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 
MAHALEB SEEDLINGS 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
—Catalpa, Elm, Maple, 


Mulberry, Black Locust & 
Honey Locust. 


FRUIT TREES - Appie, 
Cherry, and Kietfer Pear. 


RHUBARB Divided Roots, 
True Myatt’s Linneaus. 


GRAPES 
SHADE TREES 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 
PAEONIAS 














Peach Trees Wanted 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


If you have any of the following, please 
send us list, with prices. 


Arp Beauty Hiley 
Alexander Belle 
Carman Elberta 


State whether or not your trees are in stor- 
age, and if they can be shipped immediately 


J. VanLindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Cherry Trees 


We offer for sale our usual supply of first- 





class one year, two and three year 


CHERRIES 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees 
landscape work Both Mahaleband Mazzard 
roots. 

Send us a list of your wants 


H. M. SIMPSON & SONS 
Vincennes, Indiana 





to the enemies of a republic and the 
principles of democracy. It is a stand- 
ing declaration of the power and de- 
termination of the business men of 


this country that the progress and 
prosperity of its people shall not be 
defeated. 








For Early 1918 
Spring Shipment 


Special — 


No. 1 Berry Transplants $30.00 per M. 
Teas Wpg. Mulberry— 4) to7 ft.—2 yr. heads. 


Buddelyea— Butterfly Bush, 2 to 4 ft.--Prun- 
ed 12 in. to I8 in, 

Spireas— Anthony Waterer, Van Houtte, | 
to4 ft. 

Hydrangeas— Tree (4 ft Arborescens (Hills 
of Snow) Bush 2-4 ft. 

Weigelias— k-va Rathka Rosea, Var Candida, 
2to4 ft, 

Potato— (Wick Hathaway new) Best Yielder 


Eater, Looker, Keeper. 


Small Fruit Plants 


Currant, Gooseberry, Grape Vines, Black- 
herry, Raspberry, Strawberry, of leading best 
kinds, including FALL BEARERS. 

Your Want List will receive prompt atten- 
tion—You ne: er Delivered finer stock, nor re- 
ceived quicker service than you get from. 

Yours Truly 


Wick Hathaway’s Berry Plant Nursery 


Madison, Ohio 








Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 
American Fruits Pub. Co. Rochester. N. Y. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. Fine room 
grown plants in quantity. 
Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting 
fine stock for retail trade. 


Compass Cherry. 





Large supply of one year 


trees, 
Shade Trees. Fine assortment, all sizes. 
Price right. 
Ornamental Shrubs and Ever- 


Fine Blocks. 

rreens grown especially for Landscape 

D. H. HENRY, Seneca Nurseries 
Geneva, N. Y. 

APPLE, STD. & DWF. PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY 
PEACH, QUINCE, APRICOTS, SMALL 
FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, ETC. 

Write for quotations 





The demand for English walnut, black 
walnut and hardy pecan trees has been 
very strong this season. We have 
completely sold out all nut trees this 
year except some fine large pecan trees 
which we have in our Indiana Nursery. 
These trees are on four year eld stocks 
and have two year old tops. They run 
from 5 to 8 feet in size and are very 
beautiful, attractive trees, of the 
standard northern varieties. We will 
receive orders for these trees for 
spring delivery only. 

We take this occasion to thank our 
many customers for their orders and 
hope they will take care of the fine 
trees we have sent them and that they 
will do well. 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


General Nursery Stock & Nursery Supplies 


Apple, one year, lurge assortment. 
Pear, one and two year. mostly Bartlett. 
Cherry. one and two year, genera! assortment. 
Prune, one year, mostly Italian and French. 
Gooseberry, one and two year, Oregon Champion. 
Shade Trees in assortment. 
Roses, field grown. large assortment. 

Our Trade List is now ready; a postal card will 

bring it 








1917 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


Completely Revised Many Changes 


31.00 per copy, pestpeid 
Advertising: $2.00 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 


WEALTHY 
Apple trees and other northern varieties 
CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Get Our Prices 
FAIRMONT NURSERIES, Fairmont, Minn. 


G. D. McKISSON, Prop. 








No matter what periodicals you are 
taking, AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
should be regularly on your desk..A 
business aid. Bristiing with exclus- 
ive trade news. Absolutely independ- 
ent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 





American NurseryMan 
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Bee ue 
THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE 

Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 

News of American and foreign activities as 

they effect American conditions. Fostering 

individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 

Industry. 

Absolutely independent. 
Published Semi-Monthly Ry 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., INC 
38 State Street, Rochester N. Y. 


Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas. 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, in advance - - - - $1.50 
Te Fereign mtries, and Canada - 2.00 
Stngle Copies - - - - - - 15 


Advertisements shou!d reach this office by the 
12th or 27th of the month previous to the date of 
publication. 

Drafts on New York, or postal crders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JAN, 15, 1918 














A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 





HE horticultural interests of the 
Tnites States comprise one of the 

basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom is fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman” The welfare of the whole 
people of the United States depends 
largely upon the fostering and de- 
veloping of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts in the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably ccnnected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 











TRADE PRICES MAY BE USED IN 
“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


MONG the relics of nursery trade 

business of forty years ago is the 
idea of keeping trade prices out of a 
nursery trale journal. Modern busi- 
ness is not so conducted. This is one 
of the things nurserymen should throw 
into the discard under reorganized and 
modernized practice. The nursery 
trade should be on a par with other 
progressive trades in this matter. In 
this out-of-date policy may be found 
the main reason for cutting of prices 
and demoralization. Throw the light 
of trade publicity upon this subject 
and some degree of standardization 
will quickly result. 














When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 
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CLEARING THE WAY 
If there has been hesitation on the part 
to take active meas- 
ures regarding organization and 
standardization of them take 
courage from what Charles E. Hughes told 
the New York Bar Association early this 
month in a ringing address on the probable 
effect of the present unprecedented exercise 
on the post bellum at- 
toward business. 


of some nurserymen 
closer 
prices, let 


of sovereign powers, 
titude of the Government 
He said: 

I hope that the days devoted to the 
application of the uncertainties of such 
statutes as the Sherman act are num- 
bered. May we not hope for a better 
appreciation and a more precise defini- 
tion of wrongs? 

What an absurdity it is to find that 
the very cooperation which the nation 
finds necessary for its own economic 
salvation under the strain of war is 
denounced as a crime in time of peace! 

Let our Legislatures free our statute 
books of cant. Let us give honest busi- 
ness, fair and reasonable cooperation, 
fair and reasonable organization whether 
of business or of labor, a broad field and 
permit the enjoyment of the essential 
conditions of efficiency in the coming 
days of peace in the interest of the com- 
mon prosperity. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 

When the American Association of Nur- 
serymen has its central executive office in 
full operation attention may well be given 
by the manager to the subject of 
ative buying. As showing what results can 
be obtained, read this statement by County 
Agent G. R. Bliss, of Scott county, lowa, be- 
fore the recent annual meeting of the lowa 
Horticultural Society: 

Last spring we ordered through the 
State Fruit Growers’ association 615 
gallons of lime sulfur and 725 pounds of 
lead arsenate as spraying material for 
22 fruit growers of Scott County. For 
the lime sulfur we paid $722, when if 
bought in small lots and independently 
it would have cost us $2,460. We bought 
the lead arsenate for $648.50 when, if 
bought at retail it would have cost us 
$2,900. Thus the growers of my county 
saved $3,989 through the association. 
Many other growers ordered independ- 
ently besides those who ordered througb 
my office. 


co-oper- 


AFTER THE WAR 

In every line of industry calculations are 
being made upon probable supply and de- 
mand here and abroad after the war. In 
what way is the field of Commercial Horti- 
culture likely to be affected? Well, one 
phase of the subject is touched upon by a 
writer in Leslie’s Weekly who says 

The war in Europe will benefit the Ameri- 
can apple grower materially, due to the fact 
that the three years of hostilities have re- 
sulted in the destruction and neglect of 
apple orchards throughout that continent, 
with the obvious result that buyers can look 
only to this country for their needs. North- 
ern France, for example, before the war pro- 
duced fine apples, most of which were ex- 
ported. Today that territory is virtually 
destitute of apples as well as other orchards. 
Such trees as were not blasted by gunfire, or 
ruined by poisonous gases and conflagration, 
have been cut down by the retreating Ger- 
mans. The hills and mountains of northern 
Italy were prior to the conflict in that coun- 
try productive of a high-grade variety of 
apples which were eagerly purchased by 
dealers. These orchards have suffered as 
have those of France. Russia was a pro- 
ducing power in the apple trade of Europe 
and its climate and soil are especially 
adapted to raising this fruit. Industrial and 
political demoralization, together with a 
heavy depletion of the man-power of this 
wonderful land, have eliminated Russia 
from this line of endeavor. China does not 
grow apples, neither is the fruit raised for 
commercial purposes in any part of Asia. 
In the Latin-American nations Chile alone 
raises apples, but enough only for home con- 
sumption. Incidentally I may state that the 
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Chilian apple is without a peer anywhere, 
and being ripe at a time when our apples 
are out of season, the possibilities in this 
line alone are really wonderful, but up to the 
present no one has taken advantage of the 
situation. 

As competitors in the apple industry the 
United States has only Canada and New 
Zealand to consider. The production of the 
former is small and railway freights from 
interior points are liable to prohibit the ex- 
portation of apples to a great extent, while 
the long distance that New Zealand has to 
bring her fruit to market militates against 
her ever being a serious factor in the trade. 
As a consequence our position today is ideal 
and if we take advantage of conditions there 
is no reason why this country cannot domi- 
nate this trade for years to come. 

Through proper advertising and marketing 
campaigns, which should be started im- 
mediately, the entire world can be made to 
eat American apples. 


INVITE IN THE PLANTE?S 
The secretary of the Illinois Horticultural 
Society says: 

What is the matter with the nursery 
men of Illinois? 

The nursery business in the state of 
Illinois is a great industry. Some two 
hundred individuals, firms and corpor- 
ations are engaged in the growing and 
selling of nursery stock. 

In looking over the records of Illinois 





State Horticultural Society, the Secre- 
tary finds there are about half a dozen 
nurserymen of the State who are in 


any way identified with the society, or 
who make a practice of attending the 
meetings. There is no organization 
whatever, and no attempt made for 
unity of action in any line. If there 
is any one class of people that the 
nurserymen of Illinois should be inter- 
ested in, it is the body of horticultur- 
ists that compose the Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

We quote this statement 
the purpose of directing attention agair 
to the close relations which should exis 
between the nurserymen and the fruit anu 
We believe the 


principally for 


plant growers everywhere. 
national, district and nurserymen’s 
associations should make it a practice to 
invite prominent planters of nursery stock 
to participate in their conventions. 


state 


Federal authorities in charge of the 
National Parks attribute the gain in the 
number of visitors in 1917 largely to the 
cumulative effect of the advertising which 
has been employed to an ever-increasing 
extent in recent years to popularize the 
parks. It is this cumulative advertising 
policy that the American Nurseryman has 
been talking about a long time, and that is 
represented in some degree by the action 
of the American Association of Nurserymen 
in authorizing a booklet on lines similar to 
that which the Southern Association of Nur- 
serymen has put out. 


There is something especially interesting 
in the proposition made at the Philadelphia 
convention that nursery trees be sent by 
American Nurserymen to France to replace 
the orchards devasted throughout the Loire 
river valley by the German army. For many 
years this French region has been sending 
millions of seedlings to American nursery- 
men. Orchards all over the United States 
are the result of these French seedlings. 
Now the tables have been turned. France 
is not at present able to produce the trees 
needed for orchard purposes. We trust the 
appeal of a French horticulturist will be 
generously heeded when the time comes for 
action. 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. 
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BIG POTASH PRODUCTION 
Nebraska is 
The numerous alkali lakes 


What 
now a blessing. 
in Northwestern 
450 
plants are 
ago Antioch, Neb., was a mere flag station. 
Today it has 1500 inhabitants with full town 
facilities. Krause Brothers, near Antioch, 
are profiting at the rate of from $1,100 to 
$1,300 a day from royalties received on pot- 
ash produced from only one lake on their 


was chee a curse to 
Nebraska producing 
of potash a day and new 


Three years 


are 


to 500 tons 


under construction. 


ranch. And they have other lakes not yet 
developed. Three years ago the United 
State; manufactured less than 5 per cent 


of the potash used therein. Today we are 
producing 25 per cent and Nebraska is pro- 


ducing 20 per cent of that. 


TRACTORS ON FRENCH FARMS 

A ieading French farm publication places 
great importance on mechanica} 
culture of the soil as an economic benefit to 
the country. Plowing and harvesting have 
been accomplished in one French canton al 
the rate of 72% acres in a total of 75 hours. 

The account of practical field of 
tractors, with illustrations, in a recent issue 
of the American Nurseryman has attracted 
the attention of E. Turbat, of E. Turbat & 
Co., nurserymen, Orleans, who 
writes to this publication: 

“We have been very greatly interested in 
your article on “The Advent of the Tractor.” 
If we had known the addresses of all the 
? rent manufacturers which gave demon- 

tions at Plainsboro, N. J., we would have 

ed each to forward catalogue to us. 

Ve are greatly wanting in France some 
tractors to help in the actual and future 


increased 


tests 


France, 


aul 
8 


r. Turbat is one of the three directors 
ot the National Horticultural Association of 
France. 








IT SURELY OUGHT 

T surely ought to be apparent to al- 

most anybody that the information 
in a business paper, whether it be in 
the editorial or in the advertising 
columns, may easily be of the most 
tremendous value to the readers of 
that journal. 

ae * os 

As a matter of fact, only those who 
have been “on the inside” can know 
the tremendous influence which an 
efficient business paper wields nowa- 
days in shaping the course of events 
within its own industry. Very much 
of the work done by such a journal 
never appears within its pages at all, 
but is rendered as supplementary 
advice and assistance in personal in- 
stances. 

x = ah 

Even when this is not the case, and 
the results of investigation carried 
on or reports of data gathered are 
published in the pages of the periodi- 
cal, the reader gets facts which are 
vital to the well-being of his industry, 
and gets them at the purely nominal 
expense of his subscription, though if 
collected for his individual use alone, 
or under his own direction, the gath- 
ering of such material might have cost 
hundreds of dollars. The relation be- 
tween subscriber and publication is in 
fact getting so close and direct, in the 


business paper field as well as in 
others, that there is a_ well-defined 
tendency for the trade publication to 


become a sort of business forum, or 
public meeting place where all inter- 
ested persons may make their contri- 
butions to the good of the cause in 
general. 














Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. 
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DO IT 


O back to the simple life, be 
contented with simple food, 
si.aple pleasures, simple clothes. 


Work hard, pray hard, play hard. 
Do it 


ALL COURAGEOUSLY 


Work, eat, recreate and sleep. 
all courageously. 
We have a victory to win. 


Hoover. 














IMPORTED NURSERY STOCK 
Editor American Nurseryman: 
Please advise to government regula- 
tions regarding the importation of nursery 
stock into this country. G. B. 


as 


The regulation of the entry of nursery 
stock from foreign countries into the United 
States was specifically provided for in the 
plant-quarantine act. The act further pro- 
vides for the similar regulation of any other 
class of plants or plant products when the 
need therefor shall be determined. Nursery 
stock is under regulations requir- 
ing a permit, foreign certification and mark- 
ing, reporting arrival and distribution, and 
inspection at destination. The term “nur- 
sery stock” includes all field-grown florists’ 
stock, trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, grafts, 
scions, buds, fruit pits, and other seeds of 
fruit and ornamental or shrubs, and 
other plants and plant products for propa- 
gation, except field, vegetable, and flower 
seeds, bedding plants, and other herbaceous 
plants, bulbs, and roots.—Editor. 


Hunka Tin 
Nurserymen who in their Fords go spin- 
ning by the florists in their automobiles will 
appreciate this little lay of an ambulancier 
which appeared in the bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Field Service, published in Paris, 
France, writen in the metric form of Kip- 
ling’s “Gunga Din:” 
You may talk about your voitures 
When you're sitting ‘round the quarters. 
But when it comes to getting blesses in, 
Let those heavy motors be, 
Pin your faith to Henry F.’s old 
Hunka Tin. 
Give her esence and l'eau, 
Crank her up and let her go. 
You back firin’, spark plug foulin’ 
Hunka Tin. 


entered 


trees 


The paint is not so good, 
And no doubt you'll find the hood 
Will rattle like a boiler shop en route; 
The cooler’s sure to boil. 
And perhaps she’s leaking oil. 
Then oftentimes the horn declines to toot. 


But when the night is black, 
And there’s blesses to take back, 
And they hardly give you time to take a 
smoke, 
It’s mighty good to feel, 
When you're sitting at the wheel, 
She’ll be running when the bigger cars 
are broke. 


After all the wars are past, 
And we’re taken home at last, 
To our reward of which 

sings; 
When these ukulele sharps 
Will be strumming golden harps, 
And the aviators all have reg’lar wings; 
When the Kaiser is in hell, 
With the furnace drawing well, 
Paying for his million different kinds of 
sin, 

If they’re running short of coal, 
Show me how to reach the hole, 
And T’'ll cast a few loads 

Hunka Tin. 


the preacher 


down with 


Yes, Tin, Tin, Tin, 
You exasperating puzzle, Hunka Tin, 

I’ve abused you and I’ve flayed you, 

But, by Henry Ford who made you, - 
You are better than a Packard, Hunka Tin. © 
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THE PUBLISHER’S DESK 


|The province of the trade journal is to aid direct- 
ly the development of the particular class of busi- 
ness represented. In all its features that is the aim 
of the American Nurseryman. In this column an 
effort is made to show individual members of the 
trade how they may use this journal to best advant- 
age. | 


“We like the way you are trying to do 
business.” 
That comment was addressed to the 


Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J., by 


Chase Company, 


the secretary of the R. G. 
Geneva, N. Y., after a business transaction 
in which a carload of nursery stock changed 
hands. 

In a recent issue we directed attention to 
a commendatory comment from the bottom 
of the heart of a planter who has had re- 
praise the 
methods of Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y. This firm is not an advertiser in this 
publication We 


peated occasion to business 


have occasion now to di- 


rect attention to the business methods em 
ployed by a concern which is an adver- 
tiser in this publication. Experience has 
shown us the necessity for occasionally as 
serting, with proof, our absolute independ 
ence—in matters of this kind as well as in 
others. 

This is an appropriate occasion to say 
also, that while the American Nurseryman 
has repeatedly voiced. censure of methods 
which are not only wholly indefensible but 


signally injurious to the welfare of the trade 
in general, it is quick to recognize and com- 
ment upon methods which stand out as high 
ly commendable. We solicit information as 
to cases of interest which come under either 
of these antipodal classes 
x > > 

The wisest are hard put to it to answer 
queries as to why, in the economy of Nature, 
war on so vast a scale is permitted. One 
can only venture an opinion in a matter of 
this kind. It would seem that in view 
of the great waste of material, waste 
of time and opportunity—a world run 
pleasure-mad—some enormous, far-reach- 
ing blow was needed to arrest the 
headlong rush, sober men’s minds and make 
again for conservation and efficiency. New 
ideas have recently perforce been quickly 
formed regarding the use of labor, food, fuel, 
clothing and the supply of materials gener- 


ally. If it needed a world cataclasm to 
teach us these things, let us at least take 
the lesson quickly to heart. What can be 


said of the wisdom, patriotism or good busi- 
ness policy of men who will expend energy. 
valuable time and hard earned money to 
propagate classified nursery stock only to 
dump considerable portions of it into a 
bonfire, the energizing heat of which is 
wasted in air? If a world war and scarcity 
of labor and material are netessary to open 
our eyes, shall nurserymen not make every 
effort to swing quickly into the efficiency 
line, win the war and be ready to take their 
place in the inevitable procession of recon- 
structed methods? 





Special efforts are being made to obtain 
preferential shipments of seeds, fertilizers 
and nursery stock. Conferences of railway 
men are in progress as we go to press, upon 
this and allied subjects. 


COMING{j EVENTS 


South Dakota Horticultural Society—Aher- 
S. D., Jan. 29-31. 

Arkansas’ Horticultural 
ville, Jan. 29-31. 

Michigan Horticultural 
ven, Feb. 5-6. 

Western Association of Nurserymen—Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Jan. 23-24. 

Western New York Horticultural Society— 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 23-25. 
New England Nurserymen’s Assn. 

ton, Mass., Jan. 39-30. 








Society—Russell- 


Society—South Ha- 


Bos- 
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Shall America Grow All Her Nursery Seedlings 


In the opinion of Prof. J. G. Sanders, eco- 
nomic zoologist of Pennsylvania, too great 
dependence has been placed on _ foreign 
countries for a supply of plant material 
which could fully as well be produced in 
this country, “and it seems just now the 
time has come when our American horticu!- 
turists should rise to the occasion, and pro- 
duce those plants which have been imported 
from foreign countries, insofar as climate 
will permit.” 

Prof Sanders made an address on Janu- 
ary Ist before the section of horticultural 
inspection of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists, in Pittsburgh, in 
which he showed the need of quarantine 
against foreign plant introduction. 

When the importation of dyes was shut olf 
by the war it was feared that a substitute 
could not be found. Apparently the diffi- 
culty has been met—and greatly to the ad- 
vantage of America. May it not be that 
nursery seedlings can be grown, after all, in 
this country to take the place of those which 
have been imported? Prof. Sanders gives 
some interesting figures in this connection: 

“Genuine attempts have not been made on 
the part of horticulturists in this country to 
produce the stock which they now buy from 
Europe at much reduced figures. If we will! 
consider the total value of the nursery stock, 
exclusive of bulbs, tubers, each 
year, we find that it averages approximately 
a million and a quarter dollars annually 
through the past ten years. In fact, the 
average value of the past ten years has 
been one million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, making a total of twelve million dol- 
lars of nursery stock imported through the 


roots and 


past ten years. When we consider that the 
gypsy moth alone has cost the New Eng- 


land states approximately fourteen million 
dollars, since its introduction into America, 
for treatment and suppression, exclusive of 
the damage it has caused, can we say that 
the further importation of plants under the 
present arrangement is economic?” 

Attempts have been made by the entomo- 
logists, nurserymen and florists to arrive at 
an agreement on the subject of plant impor- 
tations. Prof. Sanders said that a member 
of the florists’ national association said he 
thought little or no objection would be made 
by his association to exclusion of importa- 
tions from all parts of the world except 
Europe, with the exception also, of Japanese 
lily bulbs, and the sacred lily buds from 
Amoy, China. 

“Everyone here believes,” 
ders “that the importation of plants with 
earth about the roots constitutes one of the 
biggest menaces to agriculture and horti- 
culture which threatens us at the present 
time. About four years ago this body passed 
a resolution calling on the Federal Congress 
to prohibit the further importation of plants 
with earth about the roots. On account of 
the tremendous weight and mass of such 
material, which comes to America within a 
short period of two shipping seasons, it is 
absolutely impossible for even well-trained 
inspectors to thoroughly inspect such ma- 
terial. Unknown insects lie dormant, hid- 
den away in the soil about the roots of 
plants, probably some which have no con- 
nection whatever with the plant being in- 
spected, but have entered the soil for pupa- 
tion. and hibernation, having dropped or 


crawled from other trees or plants in the 
vicinity, and have been accidentally taken 
up with the plants for importation.” 

It was brought out in the discussion after 


this paper was read that such a quarantine 
as is proposed will not prohibit the importa- 
tion of new species and varieties. Such 
would come in through a quarantine garden 
maintained by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
and plants would be grown there lonz 
enough to determine whether they were in- 
fested with serious insect or plant disease. 


Resistant Stock In Australia 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

Having noticed in an English horticultural 
Journal an article throwing doubt on the 
statement that in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia apples in commercial orchards are all 
worked on stocks resistant to attacks of the 
wooly aphis. I thought perhaps your readers 
may be interested to hear what is actually 
being done over here in that line. 

Fifty years ago the existence of the apple 


as a commercial proposition being in the 





said Prof. San-. 





WAR-TIME FACTS 
FOR HORTICULTURISTS 


“ALLOW me to express the appre- 

ciation of the Food Administra- 
tion for the patriotic action of the 
nurserymen in using their influence 
to increase the amount of fruit pro- 
duced during 1918. We consider the 
matter of sufficient importance to in- 
clude it in our publicity matter going 
out to farm papers.’’—U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration, Public Information Divi- 
sion, per D. S. Burch. 

Apples are a standard food product- 
Many persons think of appies as a 
tonic or relish used for dessert or as 
an appetizer. Apples rank in food 
value close to potatoes and higher 
than many vegetables. The best grade 
of ripe apples runs from 15 to 18% 
in food value, mainly sugar; thus in 
12 cars of apples there would be some- 
thing like two cars of sugar and other 
food constituents. If 1,500,000 bu. of 
apples going to waste annually in lowa 
for instance, could be saved for food 
purposes, there would be conserved in 
this process some 12,000,000 Ibs. of 
sugar and food constituents. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted at the last annual meeting of 
the lowa Horticultural Society: 

Whereas, We recognize fruits as a 
nutritious, palatable and _ healthful 
food, supplying the necessary variety 
in the diet, and aware that there are 
millions of fruit trees throughout the 
country which by proper care can be 
made to double their production, thus 
yielding vast quantities of food which 
can largely be consumed locally and 
not tax the shipping facilities of the 
country, therefore, 

Resolved, That the lowa State Hor- 
ticultural Society urge upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover and all councils of de- 
fense a campaign of education such as 
was put on vegetable gardening last 
season with gratifying results. 

Resolved, That we urge the employ- 
ment of a greater number of properly 
trained experts to assist in demonstra- 
tion work along this line. 

Resolved, That in connection with 
the campaign for fruit production 
there should go hand in hand a cam- 
paign for the preservation of surplus 
fruit and vegetable products by dry- 
ing and canning such as carried on 
throughout the country last season. 

[This action by the lowa State Hor- 
ticultural Society follows and supports 
the resolution passed by the Middle 
West Nurserymen and adds much im- 
petus to the general movements to re- 
juvenate present orchards.] 














balance, fine orchards had been planted and 
grown to profit only to be attacked root 
and branch by the aphis. Many orchards 
which by spraying and painting were kept 
clean above ground were ruined by the aphis 
at the root. 

About that time 
this Dominion and in the 
found that several varieties 
jectic,” “Spy” and “Irish Peach” 
mune. 

Following this discovery a start was made 
to propagate and other blight-proof 
sorts, for stocks, root grafts, root cuttings, 
and layers, all being used with 
the result that the then new  blight- 
proof stocks caught on and now for over 40 
years over 99% of all commercial plantings 
of apples in Australia have been on resistant 
stocks, the “Spy” being the variety mostly 
Now we have 40 or 50 sorts that are 
absolutely—immune 
from attack in both root and branch. 

It is not too much to say that the 
covery of aphis stocks for the 
apple has worked a revolution in apple cul- 
ture. In the sub-tropical districts at least 
apples could not have been grown to profit 


experimenters both in 
commonwealth 
such as “Ma- 
were im- 


these 


stools 


used 
more or less—some 
dis- 
resistant 


without the new stocks which are now an- 


nually propagated in millions and no one 
will use anything else. 
GEO. A. GREEN, 


Hon. Secretary New Zealand 
Association of Nurserymen. 
New Bill Prohibits Nursery Imports— 

Secretary Curtis Nye Smith, A. A. N. re- 

ports that Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, 

introduced, Janu:ry 4, a bill 3344) to 
prohibit the importation of nursery stock in 
the United States. The gist of the bill is, 
in a few words, “that it shall be unlawful 
for any person to import or offer for entry 
into the United States any nursery stock.” 

Section 4 provides the definition of nur- 
sery stock, to include all field grown florists’ 
stock, trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, grafts. 
scions, buds, fruit pits, and other seeds of 
fruit, and ornamental shrubs and other 
plants and plant products for propagation, 
except field, vegetable and flower seeds, 
bedding plants, and other herbaceous bulbs, 
plants and roots. 

The nursery and florist trades are on 
record as opposing legislation of this char- 
acter, and proper steps will be taken to 
secure a fair discussion of the merits of 
this bill in a hearing before the senate com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry. 

The New York “Sun” on January 13th 
published a three column wide engraving of 
the new Box-Barberry, with this comment: 
“Sixteen years ago a lot of barberry seed 
was planted by a New England nurseryman, 
and this dwarf plant was one of the many 
thousands of seedlings which attracted the 
keen eye of the nurseryman. 

“During the summer the foliage is a pleas- 
ing soft green, changing at the close of the 
season to intense autumnal tintings. The 
plants may be pruned and kept very low or 
allowed to attain their full height, which 
will be about two feet, depending somewhat 
on the fertility of the soil in which they are 
growing. 

“The public will be obliged to wait until 
the spring of 1919 for this new barberry, as 
nurserymen and florists are buying the 
plants now at five dollars each for the pur- 
pose of working up stocks so the plants may 
be sold to the public at a moderate price 
next spring” 





According to counsel for the A. A. N., the 
solicitation of orders by traveling salesmen 
is quite another thing than selling stock and 
in many cases does not come under a state 
requirement for license. 





Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., has en- 
tered a military training camp and conse- 
tereda military training camp and conse- 
quently has resigned the chairmanship of 
the committee on exhibits of the A. A. N. 
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ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 


CULTRA BROS. Mgrs. 


ONARGA, 


Large propagators of lining out stock. 
Shrubs and Privet in carload lots. 
New trade list ready early in January 


Send us your want list for prices 





FELIX & 


ILL. 


DYKHUIS. 


MIGH GRADE BOSKOOP NURSERY- STOCK 
BOSKOOP~ HOLLAND. 


From HOLLAND farn.DuTCH LaDy HANDS. 
To UNCLE Sam HER FINEST BRANDS. 








Pennant Brand Peonies 


Book your order now for spring and be 


assured of your supply. The demand 


is increasing. Prepare to get your shere 


of the profits. 


(XIE. NURSERIES 
EONY FIELDS 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CoO. 
SARCOKIE, MO. 








The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 

Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ** Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 

An octavo 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chepters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water, 
islands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, yar 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


volume of 347 


pages 











Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. valuable 
Ref Book Write for it, 


erence 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature. 


Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and q i no obligati 


Ross-Gould 

















Mailing 
RastS St.Louis 










Nursery 
Field-Grown Own-Root Roses 
Choice assortment mostly H. T’s. 
Let us book now. Send want list for prices. 
Also get our prices on I's and 2's for immediate express 


3’s For 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Planting 


shipments 


HEMET, CALIFORNIA 





AMERIC\N NURSERY TRADE DIRECTORY 


New Edition Now Ready 
Advertising Rate: $2.00 per inch 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Coniferous Evergreens 


In 60 Varieties. 


Broad leaved Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
in 40 varieties. Plants for forcing purpose, 
as Jap Azaleas, Deutzia Gracilis, Double 
Flowering Peaches and Apples. Hydrangea 
P G. and Otaksa, Clematis, Wisteria, Bignon- 
as, English Ivy, Euonimus Radicans, Etc. 


AUDUBON NURSERY 
P. 0. Box No. 731 
WILMINGTON, 


No matter what periodical you are taking, 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be reg- 
ularly on your desk. A business aid. Bristl- 
ing with exclusive trade news. Absolutely 
independent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 


N.C. 








BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 

Azalea Indica, home grown 

Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilecs, best named sorts 

Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Biota Aurea Conspicua, a}! sizes 

Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to4ft..tine at 
Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflore 
Deutzia. Philadelphus 


Ve have x large stock of fruit trees, ornamenta! 
trees and shrubs 


All orders receive prompt and careful attention 


P. J BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 





Say you saw itin AWERICAN NURSERYMAN. 
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LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE COoO., 
DERRY, N. H. 















EVERGREENS 





ARBOR VITAE 

JUNIPER 

RETINOSPORA 

PINES 

SPRUCE 

TAXUS 

KALMIAS 

RHODODENDRONS 
Choice lot trequently transplanted 


WwW. B. COLE 


Painesville, Ohio 





Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Fall 1917 


T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 


100°, PROFIT 


SALES INCREASED 


A Book that will sell on sight and 
give your agents more ginger 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 


A new book of 120 pages, 5x8 inches, of 
which 16 illustrate leading Roses in natu- 
ral colors. All the necessary instructions. 





One Western Nurseryman writes: 

“ “HOW TO GROW ROSES’ is the nicest book 
of the kind we have ever seen and will use them 
for samples to sell from, as well as in the nature 
of a Salesmen’s Plate Book.” 

Reliable Nurserymen will please write for 
Sample and Terms 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
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Seasonal Paragraphs 

By CHARLES L. EDWARDS, Dallas, Tex. 

Holiday season. Out of the old year into 
the new: the King is dead; long live the 
King! Father Time is here to stay! 

* * a 

Unless nut growers are more at fault than 
most of us are willing to admit, we are en- 
titled to a better season than the last two 
years measured out. The situation is hope- 
ful and preparations for a vigorous cam- 
paign are again under way. Nuts for plant- 
ing are being packed in damp sand or saw- 
dust—a layer of sand or saw-dust in bottom 
of box or other receptacle, then a layer of 
nuts. After that alternating layers of each, 
with a 3 or 4 inch covering of sand or saw- 
dust at the top—all to be kept moist but not 
wet until corn-planting time. Then furrows 
will be laid off, say 3 inches in depth and 4 
feet apart or a little more, and the nuts 
dropped 8 inches apart in the furrow and 
covered same as corn. There may be better 
ways of doing the work, but this is not un- 
safe for beginners. If any prefer to plant 
nuts where the trees are to grow, there is 
no law against it and many a splendid tree 
has been grown in just that way. 

+ > > 

On sunny days when branches are not 
frozen, the trees are receiving their annual 
pruning. Straggling branches are being 
headed back and to secure a more symmet- 
rical growth, the outermost bud or shoot 
left on the branch is on the upper side of it. 
Along with it all, twigs and branches pruned 
from superior trees, when of suitable sizes 
for buds or grafts, are not allowed to go to 
waste. Cut into lengths of two feet more 
or less, they may be stuck 6 to 8 inches in- 
to mellow, well-spaded soil in a shaded lo- 
cation, not under the eaves of a building. 
If so bedded on the north side of a wall or 
north gable end of a building, they will be 
protected from warm sunshine and their vi- 
tality maintained 60 to 90 days or even 
longer. Thus preserved they may be used 
in spring-time propagation, all through Feb- 
ruary and March and the first half of April 
—sometimes until May, in this latitude, 33 
north. For propagating work after the 
middle of April, it is better to put them in 
bundles of 30 to 50 sticks, properly labeled 
and packed in sand or saw-dust as suggest- 
ed in the matter of preparing seed-nuts for 
planting. After this, if put into an ice 
house or cold storage plant having a steady 
temperature of about 34 degrees, the scions 
may be kept in good workable condition all 
summer. During last season a lot of buds 
so treated were set on the 24th of August 
with a good saving. For this knowledge I 
am indebted to my excellent friend, Dr. A. 
Caswell Ellis of the University of Texas, 
who picked it up on a scouting expedition 
amongst the nut growers of the Southeast. 
The method may be well known to readers 
of the Journal, but it was news to me when 
informed by Dr. Ellis two years ago. 

In stratifying nuts for planting, the work 
may be done here any time during January; 
if done later, it is better to soak them in 
water 3 or 4 days before bedding in sand 
or sawdust. 

From time to time planters of pecan nuts 
receive a lot of advice. The advantages of 
planting sizable nuts are shown in a per- 
suasive way; the big kernel in the mother 
nut will give more and longer sustenance 
to the baby tree, and all that. Plausible 
enough. Here’s a different story: Seven 
years ago a parcel of young trees, Halbert 


variety, produced nuts at four years from 
planting the seed nuts—selected seed, by 
the way. The season was a dry one, and 
the little bushes with crops of two to eight 
nuts could not bring them to anything like 
even half their normal size. In fact, the 
nuts were not bigger than medium sized 
acorns. I wanted to plant them, bud to 
their seedlings and develop a strain that 
would set a new pace in precocity. But the 
nuts were so very small, that a decision 
was made to await next year’s crop from 
the same trees. Most of the little bushes 
came to the scratch the next season, one of 
them giving a crop of more than 40 nuts. 
To my great disappointment that was a still 
dryer year and the nuts no larger than those 
of the first crop. In the spring of the year 
following about 20 of those baby nuts were 
planted. The row was filled out with nuts 
of Delmas, Burkett and other large nuts of 
full size. And those little Halbert nuts, not 
bigger than post-oak acorns, came up as 
well as any of the others and their seedlings 
kept pace in growth with the larger nuts. 
All were budded with Delmas and last sea- 
son, at five years from seed, one of the Del- 
mas tops on a Halbert stock led all the rest 
with a crop of two nuts. In this row of 
home-grown nuts, full eighty per cent of the 


seedlings made good, strong stocks, and 
those from the little Halberts were high 
average. 


* * *« 


Another example: An additional row of 
nuts was planted at the same time as the 
one last mentioned. These nuts were sent 
me by an acquaintance residing in a west- 
ern county. They were fine lookers too, re 
sembling Stuarts in size, color and mark- 
ings. Shells and partitions were thin, ker- 
nels plump and well-colored, but not above 
medium in quality. Believing at that time 
in the oft-repeated statement that large, 
well-filled nuts were best for planting, these 








DOES YOUR BUSINESS NEED 
A HIGH GRADE MAN TO 
DEVELOP YOUR SALES? 


I am looking for such an opportun- 
ity, in either wholesale or retail, 
agency or mail order nursery business. 

QUALIFICATIONS — Fifteen 
practical experience in office and ex- 
ecutive management of the retail nur- 
sery business. Capable of organizing 
and systematizing office management, 
and producing results on a profitable 


years 


basis. 

Can show clean and successful rec- 
ord. Highest reference as to charac- 
ter and ability. 

I am looking for a BIG JOB and can 
satisfy the most exacting as to my 
ability to handle it. 

Age, 34. - Married. All replies will 
be treated confidential. 


SALES MANAGER, 
Care American Nurseryman, 
39 State St. 
Rochester, New York. 














LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans France 
HEADQUARTI’S FOR 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 
Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 
NEW YORK 
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Their row was 
parallel with the other, four feet distant, 
had the same treatment in every way and 
gave about seventy per cent of seedlings fit 
to use. All this goes to show that we are 
sometimes confident of things about which 


we know little. 
% * * 


surely demanded a trial. 


In view of expensive experience in recent 
years, it seems to me that catalogues and 
official publications in describing named va- 
rieties of pecans should give some informa- 
tion as to time of ripening. It might not 
do to give any particular time of the 
month, for dates of maturity may vary 
with the seasons. But we need a hitching 
post somewhere. The Stuart pecan is per- 
haps the best known of standard sorts, and 
in describing other kinds with which the 
reader may be acquainted, if it were stated 
that the particular variety ripened before 
Stuart, with Stuart or so many days later 
than Stuart, the information would often be 
of value. The late T. V. Munson in describ- 
ing grapes made the Concord his standard 
in stating the ripening period of many other 
kinds. The Concord being best known 
amongst cultivated grapes, the planter in 
reading descriptions of other sorts, under- 
stood the meaning of ripening with Concord 
and before or after Concord. For this lati- 
tude in the prairie region, it would hardly 
be advisable to plant any pecan maturing 
more than three weeks later than Stuart. 
With me several varieties have proved a full 
month later. More than half their crops 
have been spoiled by frosts and freezes 
rendering it necessary to put new tops on 
the trees. There are more good varieties 
than any one that mature here in 
time to escape injury from low temperatures 
in fall and it would save loss to many plant- 
ers if such information were given in cata- 
logues and official publications. 


needs 


Government’s Indorsement—Strawberries 
in almost continuous supply from early sum- 
mer until frosts occur are now a possibility 
for truckers and home gardeners in the 
Northern States. “Everbearing” varieties 
developed by growers in recent years from 
long-fruiting plants of short-season types 
and from hybrids have passed a successful 
trial period, and are now recommended by 
specialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for planting. The best va- 
rieties and cultural practices—somewhat 
different from the culture of common straw- 
berries—are described in a _ publication 
which has just appeared from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 901, 
“Everbearing Strawberries.” 

Besides their long fruiting season, some 
of the new varieties are very hardy and re- 
sistant to disease. The southern boundary 
of the territory in which the everbearing 
types can be grown most successfully is 
described by the specialists as the northern 
parts of Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas and 
Kansas. South of these limits points may 
be found where they will grow with some 
degree of success, it is said, but they are 
not definitey known to thrive there. 

The two leading varieties of the everbear- 
ing type are the Progressive and the Superb. 
The Progressive has been found to with- 
stand the winters of the Midde West better 
than most of other varieties except the Dun- 
lap, one of its parents. The Superb also is 
hardier than most varieties of strawberries. 


Among the importations recently made by 
the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry are: 
Chinese quince from Peking, China. It is 
suggested by Explorer Frank N. Meyer that 
plants raised from the seeds be tested as a 
stock for pears and loquats; also as to sus- 
ceptibility to blight. Crabapple seeds from 
Peking, China, medium-sized fruit, bright 
red and pleasing sour taste, likely to stand 
considerable drought and alkali and recom- 
mended for breeding experiments in the 
upper Mississippi valley. Japanese flower- 
ing cherry cuttings, from Yokohama Nur- 
sery Co. Scions of 16 varieties. 















American Nurseryman Monthly Guide For Purchasers 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, | 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- | 
‘flora. Send for price list. | 


CALIFORNIA 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY, 
line of high grade roses. 


INDIANA 
Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
—General line of fruit and ornamental nur- 
sery stock. Can furnish ornamental trees in 
almost any size wanted. 


ILLINOIS 
ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY, ONARGA 
—Lining out stock, Barberry, Forsythia, Phil- 
adelphus, ete.; Ibota Privet. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, DUNDEER— 
Evergreen specialists. Full line of all varie- 
ties. 


1. FF. DINTELMANN, 
and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Peony roots, Gladiolus bulbs, both 

e-grown «and imported. Simplex tree 
baler, S20 


HEMET—Fall 


BELLEVILLE—Fruit 





IOWA 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DOAH—General line of high grade nursery 
stock. 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DOAH—Complete line of hich quality nursery 


steck for the wholesale trade. Apple seed- 
lings. Grafts. 
KANSAS 
E. P. BERNARDIN, PARSONS—General line 


of fruit and ornmamenial Nursery Steck. 


KENTUCKY) 


NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
ornamental trees, shrubs 
Catalpa Speciosa or Black 

quantity. 


WILLADEAN 
Lowest prices on 
and tree seedlings. 
Seedlings in any 


HILLENMEVER 


Trees 


Loeepwst 

H. F. 
TON—Ornamental 
Stock. 


LEXING- 
Fruits 


& SONS, 
and Shrubs: 


MARYLAND 
VMARYVLAND NUT NUGQSERIES, BOVIE— 
Selected lots of Hardy Nut Trees suitable for 
planting in northern states. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, ete. 


MICHIGAN 


I. E. ILGENEFRITZ’S SON CO... MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, orna ials, 





shade trees Employ agents, issue entalogues. 


MISSOURI 





“TANK Hkos, NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
LnDS CO., LOUISIANA—Genersi line of ner- | 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. | 
Nurserics enst, west and seuth. Quotations | 
prempitly submitted, 

WILD BROTHERS NURSERY CO., SAR- 


COXIE—Pennant brand Peontes and other 


Ornamental Stock. 


NEW \VORK. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
AnK—Orvnamentals, roses, clemanti«, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for-| 
eizn houses selling French fruit tree seed-| 


lings. Belgian Azalens, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. | 
| 

Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
grade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Reses, Evergreens, Vin ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSIS NT WITH 


QUALITY. 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK,—Ornamentals: 
Apple Seed: Kansas Apple Seedlings: Fruit | 
Tree Seedlings, Manetti Rose Stocks from 
promisent French grower. 


NEW JERSE) 
PRINCETON NURSERIES, PRINCETON, 


\. J.—High Grade ornamental nursery stock. 
European impertations. 






J. T. LOVETT, LITTLE SILVER, N. J.— 
Largest and best stock of California Privet 
in the world. Berberis Thunbergii and Polish 
rivet in large supply. Introducer of Cali- 
fornia Privet as a hedge plant. 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO... PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issue catalogues and price 
lists, Wholesale and retall. Specialists tu 
whatever we propagate. 


FARMERS NURSERY COMPANY, TROY— 
Evergreens and a general line of Ornamentals 





and Iruit Trees. 
VW. Bb. COLE, PAINESVILLE—Evergreens a 
Specialty. \ choice let frequently trans- 


OREGON 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO., 
PORTLAND—CGeneral line of Fruit 
mentn Nursery steck: Nursery 





TENNESSEE 


RSERY COMPANY, MeMINN- 
—Forest Seedlings & Snrubs, 
Bex Elder, Cz wcust, Poplar and Wal- 
nuts, Altheas, rry, VPrivets, Deutzias, 
Weigelias, Wisteria, ete. 


FOREST Nt 
VILLE, TENN 






VIRGINIA 


\ r Hoob, RICHMOND—California pri- 
(.eneral line of high crade nursery stock. 


| Established 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


KANSAS 
J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruilt and 


ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 
INDIANA, 

Ww. Cc. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two yeur. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
|¢herrvy trees a sapecialty; one and two yerrs 
old 


SMALL FRUITS 


MARYLAND 

CHARLES M. PETERS, SALISBURVY— |, 
Grape Vines of highest grade; in great va- 
riety. 

NEW YORK . 

T. S&S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONITA—Longest 
growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries. 

OHIO 

WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grapevines. Small Fruits a Specialty. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price list. 
Large stock and great wariety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen'’s use. Sam- 
ples and prices submitted upon application. 

DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO., DAY- 
TON, 0.—Labels of all kinds for surserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 


ENGLAND 


SS. SPOONER & SONS, HOUNSLOW—Fruit 
Trees: Roses: Manetti Stocks. In heavy 
quantities, 

FRANCE 

BARRIER & CO... ORLEANS.—Frult tree 
stecks and ornamental stocks. W holesale 
trade list free. 


Ek. TURBAT & COMPANY, ORLEANS—Gen- 
line of Freach nursery stock, 

HOLLAND 
DY KHUIS, BoOsKOoor—High 
stock of any descrip- 
free. 


eral 


rELIX & 
nrade Reskeop Nursery 
tion. Uluatrated entalogcue 





No person or firm interested in any way 
in the sale of trees or shrubs, flowers, land 


or fruit, or any trade supplies is in a posi- 
tion io dictate the policy of this publication. 
American Nurseryman is the only Nursery 


Trade Journal of which this can be said. 
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published, 
Twelve and one-half cents a month by the | 


year. Twenty-four issues a year. 


our Credit and Information 





A recent subscriber to 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 


NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
56 Pine St., New York City 


$5 Nursery Directory for $1 | 


exclusive Nursery Directory 
) Every State; Canada and 
Deveian. Based on official sources. 
Revised to date. Lies flat, facilita- 
ting thecopying of addresses. Other 
Improvements. 


NEW EDITION READY NOW | 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 by 
American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 
THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


Commercial Herticulture 


Uniy 
ublished. 





nursery or seed trade. 


NOTICE 


To al American Nurseryn d Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial borti 
culture in England and the mtinent of Rurop 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


| 
| 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER) 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of tie European firms 
Impartial reports of all novelties, et« Paper free 
on receipt of $1.00, covering cost of postage yearly. 


As the H.A isa purely trade medium. applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 


Established 1883 
4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 





W. T. HOOD & CO. 


OLD DOMINION NURSERIES 
WE OFFER 
For SPRING 1918 


A complete line of Nursery Stock. 
Peach trees, Apple trees etc, We also 
of Pin Oaks, 


Norway Maples, 


California and Amoor River Privet, 1 and 2 yr. Norway 
Spruce, Peach Seed, Tenn. and N. C. Naturals. 


Peach Seedlings size of lead pencil. 


Send us your list for quotations 


Special prices un 


Oriental 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The Monroe Nursery 


Established 1847 


Offers a fine stock of 


Peach 


offer a nice line 
Planes etc. 


Also 


Currants 
Spirea Van Houtte 
Other Ornamental Shrubs. 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Gooseberries 
Berberis 


H. P. Roses, Etc. 


MONROE, MICH. 
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The West Virginia State orticultural So- 
ciety is but two years old, yet it has done 
much to advance horticultural interests in 
the state. 

The Little Rock Nursery, Ark., formerly 
owned by W. K. Tipton, has been incorpor- 
ated under the name of the Tipton Nursery, 
theo fficers of which are: President, W. A. 
Hicks; vice-president, Dr. James Allen; sec- 
retary, W. K. Tipton; treasurer and mana- 
ger, C. L. Tipton. The nursery has back of 
it thirty-six years’ experience in Arkansas. 


Southern Pacific officials say that final 
figures of the fruit crop of California show 
that 24,628 carloads of deciduous fruit had 
been moved out of the state in 1917. This 
is an increase ever last year of 6,737 car- 
loads, or 37.6 per cent. The season was the 
greatest in the history of California. 


Planting of grapes and cherries was 
recommended to the farmers, fruit growers 
and all acreage owners in northwestern 
Iowa in a resolution formally adopted by 
the Northwestern Iowa Horticultural so- 
ciety at its recent meeting. 


The Federal Government has picked an 
apple grower, Robert A. Troth, president of 
the Tri-County Appie Growers Association, 
for food administrator of Orange County, 
Ind. 


A plan to organize the apple growers of 
Iowa, improve the product, advertise it and 
create a market throughout the world is be- 
ing put into execution by the Greater Iowa 
Association according to the annual report 
of the association just issued by Woodworth 
Clum of Davenport, its secretary. 


The Field Seed office in Shenendoah, 
Iowa, has installed a new machine by which 
30,000 catalogues will be produced a day, 
and 20,000 boys and girls have enrolled as 
junior seed men, winning prizes by securing 
over $50,000 business for the company the 
past year. The girls have donned overalls 
in the printing department, for the feeding 
of the presses and other machinery. Six- 
teen new typewriters have been installed in 
this establishment. 


California Nursery Stock Moves—The 
shipping season for nursery stock in Cali- 
fornia has opened and many carload lots 
will be sent out by the nurseries during the 
next few weeks The Loma Rica nursery 
Grass Valley reports its stock virtually sold 
out, the bulk of the young pear trees going 
to a new pear district in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. The total sales of this nursery will be 
much larger than last year and at higher 
prices, but the cost of production has great- 
ly increased. 


A Nursery Gift to France—The work of 
preparing 1,500,000 French prune trees for 
shipment to France, to be used in replac- 
ing the great prune orchards destroyed by 
the retreating Germans, is thoroughly under 
way in Middle and Southern California, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Los An- 
geles, Cal., Chamber of Commerce. The 
consignment of prune trees which will go 
forward will be sufficient to plant 15,000 
acres of land, it is stated. The trees are to 
be two years old, and they will be packed in 
bundles of 3500 trees. Every nursery in the 
state south of San Francisco is busily en- 
gaged supplying the demand of the French 
government, it is announced. 

Sixty-one years ago French 
were brought to California. Since that time 
this fruit has contributed its share to mak- 
ing the state famous for its great variety 
and unexcelled quality of fruits. One of the 
first shipments will be made by the Orange 
County Nursery company at Anaheim. 


prune trees - 


Food Administrator Hoover has ruled that 
fruit is an “essential food product.” Nur- 
serymen and fruit growers should govern 
themselves accordingly. 


John M. Meloane, statistician of the Ten- 
nessee agricultural department, says: “Ten- 
nessee produces annually 8,000,000 bushels 
of orchard fruits, 1,000,000 pounds of nuts 
and vast quantities of flower and other nur- 
sery stock.” 

In a recent issue of the Literary Digest, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., food 
expert of international reputation, sets forth 
the value of oranges and grape fruit. Such 
arguments are sure to increase demand for 
the fruits named. Why not extend the 
publicity to other commodities handled in 
the starting form by nurserymen? 











—— 
42nd Annual Convention 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 
At Chicago, lil., June 26-28, 1918 
Headquarters: - The Hotel Sherman 


Rates: Single, $2.00; Double, $3.00 


4 


Affording opportunity for all in the 
Nursery Trade to meet in conference at 
a central point and plan for 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Highly important propositions will be pre- 
sented. Any reputable Nurseryman may 
join and have voice in the proceedings. 

Annual dues, $10 upward. Apply to the 
Secretary. 


President, Major Lloyd C. Stark; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex.; Secre- 
tary, Curtis Nye Smith, 19 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Treasurer, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 























towa the Apple State—Whiile Idaho boasts 
of 660,000 bushel crop a year and Oregon 
comes in with two million, Iowa, with her 
five million trees raised about seven million 
bushels. Two counties in Iowa, this year 
raised twenty per cent more apples than the 
whole state of Idaho did. Mills and Potta- 
wattamie are the counties. Seven south- 
western counties of Iowa produced more 
than the entire state of Oregon, while the 
state as a whole, though the production was 
not on scientific basis, produced more than 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho combined. 
Thus Iowa is really the apple state. 





New York State Fruit Growers—At the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the New 
York State Fruit Growers Association, in 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 9-11, President Rog- 
ers urged the raising of more and better 
fruit, co-operation and a government grade 
law; advocated the federation of all the 
fruitgrowing and agricultural societies of 
the state; urged the passace of a Federal 
grading law, and told of the evolution of 
such a law in the state. A resolution favor- 
ing the merging of the association with the 
Western New York Association was adopted. 
The officers were re-elected. 





American Nurseryman 
ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE 
For Ist of Month Issue - - On the 27th 
For 15th of Month Issue - On the 12th 


O’Shay, Rockford, Ill., have 
brought suit against the Hall Nursery 
Cherry Valley, Ill., for breach of contract, 
calling for delivery, planting and growth of 
138 Carolina poplar trees. The bill alleges 
that the contract agreement was that the 
trees were to thrive for at least a year but 
that they died within the twelve months 
: pecified. —————__—_———- 

A despatch from Salem, N. J., to the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer says: The new county 
farm demonstrator was notified that the 
State law protects buyers from planting or 
paying for diseased nursery stock, as free 
inspection is provided. 

The Puyallup & Sumner, Wash., Fruit 
Growers’ Association late last month, sent 
out final checks, to the amount of $50,000, 
for payment on red raspberries shipped dur- 
ing the 1917 season. These are the best 
returns in the history of the association. 


Duel & 


An entire carload of the Emperor variety 
of grapes, grown at Folsom, California, con- 
sisting of 945 crates brought a figure in Bos- 
ton that is said to be the highest ever paid 
for California grapes. The fruit brought an 
average price of $3.67 a crate, eclipsing a 
former record by several cents. California 
growers are growing varieties of grapes in 
specially adapted soil and are otherwise 
greatly improving production. 


Pruning Schoo! Popular—Unique in that 
it was the first school of its kind, ever held 
away from the Oregon Agricultural college, 
the pruning school recently held at Hood 
River, Ore., proved a great success, and 
surrounding fruit districts unanimously 
adopted a resolution asking that the work 
be repeated next year. The pruning school 
was conducted under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor V. R. Gardner, of the college horti- 
cultural department, and Gordon G. Brown, 
horticulturist- of the local experiment sta- 
tion. The 75 fruitgrowers in attendance 
spent a part of each day engaged in actual 
pruning in the field. 





Gift of Fruit Trees for France—A consign- 
ment of a thousand standard fruit trees, the 
gift of the Mayor of Huntingdon (Councillor 
H. Perkins, of the well-known nursery firm of 
Wood and 'ngram), has recentiv been sent 
to France to re-plant the orchards devastte- 
ed by the Germans. The gift forms part of 
a present of 10,000 trees from the nursery- 
men of England, organized by the Agricul- 
tural Relief of Allies Committee. The trees 
were grown at Brampton, and comprised 
pears, apples and plums. Each tree, apart 
from bearing the name of its variety, also 
bears a label to the effect that it is a gift 
from Great Britain. The trees were packed 
in 50 large strawed bundles, and filled six 
railway trucks. All the trees were dug and 
packed by German prisoners.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, London, Englan¢c. 


Idaho’s 1917 Fruit Crop $1,000,000 Net— 
Idaho’s 1917 fruit crop was not only large, 
but unsually free from insect injury and dis- 
ease. The total tonnage shipped for the 
season amounted to 2500 carloads, of which 
1500 cars were apples, S800 prunes, 140 
peaches and 60 pears and cherries. The 
tote! value of thie crop was approximately 
$2,250,000, $1,000,000 of which is net to the 
growers. The balance, amounting to $550, 
000, went to the railroads for freight and ex- 
press, $325,000 for labor and $325,000 for ma- 
terials. 

The prune crop was below normal on ac- 
count of the unexpected dropping of the 
fruit during the summer long after the 
period when they should have _ stopped. 
Prices were high, however, which brought 
the net returns to about what they usually 
are in a normal year. Peaches and cherries 
were about a normal crop, with prices above 
the average. 








